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fcy law or by the custom of the place.* To return to the 
general history of the subject, the tariff was first instituted 
in order to fix a maximum, beyond which people should 
Dot be bound to pay unless they liked ; but the question 
came also to be decided, whether it did not fix a mini- 
mum as well ; in other words, whether priests were at 
liberty to take less. It would seem that in some dioceses 
great dissatisfaction was felt by some priests with the 
highly unprofessional conduct of their poorer brethren, 
who undersold them by accepting a lower sum than that 
fixed by the tariff. Their conduct was looked on in the 
same light as in the present day the guinea physicians 
regard the proceedings of the advertising five shilling 
doctors. The priests complained to their Bishop, the 
Bishop wrote to the congregation atRome, that the conduct 
of the priests who said Masses so cheap caused the sacrifice 
to be held cheap (vilescere) in the estimation of the people ; 
and, on the lGtli July, 1689, received a decree authorizing 
liim not only to fix the tariff as he had done, but also to 
insist that no priest should accept less. 

The stringency of the rule, "no money, no Mass," 
comes out aiso very strongly in a discussion of Pope 
Benedict as to a regulation which he is very anxious to 
see carried out, of having at least one Mass said for every 
dead person when the body is brought into the Church. 
But the practical puzzle is, how to carry out this regula- 
tion in tne case of a pauper. He does suggest, indeed, 
that if due exertion were made there might, perhaps, be 
found in the parish some well-to-do priest benevolent 
enough to say. the Mass gratis ; but if not, he advises 
that the funds should bo used for this purpose which are 
collected in the boxes in chapels ; and he suggests, also, 
that, as many hospitals pay for the funeral expenses of 
the paupers who die there, the Mass might fairly be in- 
cluded among the legitimate funeral expenses. 

Our limits warn us that we must draw to a close, else 
there are many other questions raised and decided on 
which we have not touched. For example, suppose that 
I have undertaken more Masses than I can conveniently 
fulfil in a moderate time, and that I get another priest 
to help me, promising to do as much for him another 
time. I fulfil my bargain. But, suppose that he re- 
ceives but the bare tariff price for his Masses and I re- 
ceived twice as much for mine : am I bound to share? 

Another question, whether, if one priest employs 
another to say Masses for him, he is bound to pay him in 
money or may do so in commodities, is worth mention- 
ing, because the case actually arose a few years ago. 
The Abbe Migne, whose praiseworthy exertions in 
printing new editions of the fathers and other theological 
works are well known, being anxious to circulate his 
publications among the country clergy whose finances 
did not permit of their laying out large sums in adding 
to their libraries, devised the plan of instituting himself a 
Mass-factor as it were. He undertook to receive orders 
for Masses, to be executed by his country subscribers, 
and keeping the money himself to send them down the 
value in his books. The plan was laid with the best 
intentions, and without any view to filthy lucre ; but it 
was ultimately abandoned as likely to be a bad pre- 
cedent. 

Another question that arises is, whether confessors 
may impose as penance on those who confess to them 
the procuring a certain number of Masses to be said ; 
and it has been ruled that the penance is a very good 
one, provided it be not the confessor that is to say the 
Masses ; otherwise it looks too like a judge imposing a 
fine which is to go into his own pocket. 

But we must at length bring these illustrations to a 
close. Our readers will see that we have endeavoured 
candidly to give the higher authorities of the Homan 
Catholic Church all the credit they deserve, and have 
enumerated the regulations which they have made from 
time to time to curb the rapacity of avaricious priests. 
But it is evident that the error is in endeavouring to re- 
gulate and keep in order a practice which they ought to 
have abolished altogether. Considering that in the 
Roman Catholic Church, as in our own, Bishops are not 
allowed to ordain unless there be a nomination to some 
appointment, and that so no priest is dependant for his 
nmintainance on saying Masses; there is no practical! 
reason why they should not make for the whole Church 
the rule which Ignatius Loyola made for the order of the 
Jesuits — viz., that none of his priests should receivemoney 
lor saying Masses. 

As lor the best of the rules, of which we have given speci- 
mens in this article, what do they read like, but rules for the 
regulation of a market ; rules to prevent dishonesty, and to 
ensure the purchasers fair value for their money. But 
would auy one recognise in them rules for the regulation 
of the highest act of Christian worship. We, Protestants, 
as \vc have Scripture authority for doing, set a high value 
on intercessory prayer, and believe that the prayer of 
Christians for one another is both acceptable in God's 
si;, ht and corroborative of the faith and love of those who 
i. it. But what should we think of a Christian who pro- 

J De Eucharislia — " Quanquam Sacerdotes accipere possint quidquid 
a fiihUlms pro eleemosyna Mtssarum libere offertur, non prtssumant 
tuv.in ex (/ere ultra quod a lege ret consuetudlne legitima in singulis 
Dia< esious staluitur"— Acta et Decreta Concilii Frovincise Casseliensis. 
DuDliuii, 1804, p. 67-8. We find nothing on this subject either in the 
decrees of the Provincial Councilor Dublin, held under Dr. Cullen, 
in June, ISM, or in those or the Synod of Thurlet, in 1850. Pub- 
lished by James Duffy, Wellington-quay, 1851. Jussu Superiorum. 



fessed to sell his prayers — to pray for those who paid him, 
and for those only ? We should think that the prayers 
would be of little value of one so ignorant of the whole 
spirit of our religion. And can we think that conduct can 
be laudable in the clergy which we should consider dis- 
graceful to the humblest layman, or that what cannot be 
permitted in the case of ordinary intercessory prayer may 
be tolerated in the very highest act of Christian devotion ? 
It is possible that some of our Roman Catholic readers 
may think that in writing on this subject our article has 
deviated into a lighter strain than the sacrcdness of the 
subject demands ; and we honestly confess that in study- 
ing regulations, of which money is the end and theme, we 
constantly found it hard to remember that we were study- 
ing anythingmorethantheordersofa board of trade for the 
regulation of a market, to compel fraudulent merchants to 
fulfil their engagements, and to prevent them from sel- 
ling the same thing twice over. Can we be blamed 
if we have found it hard to remember, what the parties 
appear to have forgotten themselves, that the merchan- 
dize in which they trafficked was believed to be the very 
body and blood of our Saviour. We recommend it to the 
consideration of thoughtful Roman Catholics to reflect 
whether the theory and practice of their Church on this 
subject are consistent ; and whether, supposing the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation to be true, it could be permis- 
sible to turn so awful a miracle into a mere source of 
revenue. And we think that the more they examine, the 
more inclined they will be to the opinion that money is at 
the root of the whole system ; and that the torments of 
purgatory, and the power of Masses to allay them, would 
not have been so anxiously dilated on by the preachers of 
the middle ages if it were not that the money paid for these 
Masses formed an important part of the priestly revenues. 

♦ 

ST. CYPRIAN. 
We have already given our readers so many extracts from 
the writings of St. Cyprian in our present volume" that 
but little more is necessary to complete the proof of the 
correctness of the summary which we gave b of his opinions 
on the subject of the Papal Supremacy. Living as he did 
in the middle of the third century, before, as Br. Newman 
would say, the Papacy " awoke" or was " developed," 15 it 
would be unreasonable to expect more pointed or direct 
repudiations of such supreme authority in the Bishops of 
Rome. The allusion to Pope Stephen's arrogance in the 
3rd Council of Carthage (supra, p. 2D), and his epistle to 
Pompeius (supra, p. 2), demonstrate how vigorously 
Cyprian would have opposed any more direct assumption 
of such an authority. It only remains to show that when 
Pope Stephen did venture^to publish his abuse against St. 
Cyprian and expel him from communion with the Church 
at Rome, such attempted excommunication only recoiled 
against himself, and neither had the least effect in altering 
Cyprian's opinions or in inducing other Churches to ex- 
clude him from their communion. The learned Mosheim, 
in his Commentaries on the affairs of the Christians prior 
to tho time of Constantine the Great, thus accurately states 
what was done by Pope Stephen, and guards his readers 
against misconception upon the subject :— (p. 535, &c.*) 
" Stephen, with a view of prevailing on his Eastern 
brethren to abandon this erroneous practice {i.e., re-baptiz- 
ing heretics), addressed to them a letter, but the attempt 
proved ineffectual ; and upon finding that they were not 
to be brought over to his opinion, but persisted in defend- 
ing their own, he excluded them from all communion with 
himself and the Roman Church. Those who maintain that 
these Asiatic Christians, and afterwards their African 
brethren, were excommunicated by Stephen from the 
Church at large, labour under a mistake. The Bishop of 
Rome had not at this period assumed to himself such a 
degree of consequence as to fancy that he was invested 
with the power of excommunicating people from the 
Church at large, neither did any of those whom he ex- 
cluded from communion with his own individual Church 
conceive that they were thereby put entirely without tho 
Christian pale. Opinions like these were the offspring of 
a much more recent period. Every Bishop, it i3 true, was, 
at the time of which we are speaking, at liberty to ex- 
clude from his own communion, and pronounce unworthy 
of fraternal association, any person whom he might judge, 
whether truly or mistakenly mattered not, to be contami- 
nated by any very grievous error, or to have acted in any 
way inconsistent with the duty of a Christian teacher. 
But his judgment, in this respect, was not imperative or 
binding on others, every one being at liberty to use his own 
will in either following or rejecting it. This was the rule 
by which Cyprian acted, and by which Victor and Stephen, 

■' Kot always that ; for we read that in the year 1723 the Augus- 
tine monks, Dominicans, Carmelites, and others, being involved in in- 
extricable debt, in consequence of obligations to perpetual Masses 
whii-h they had contracted, Pope Innocent XIII. applied the sponge, 
and discharged all their arrears on condition of their sayinrr one grand 
Mass annually for all their creditors. — See a memorial bearing date 
28lh Sept., 17t>3, pp. 15, 17, 20, cted from the Venetian state papers 
by De Potter, Ilistoire du Christlanitme, vol. v., p. 297. 

This is in conformity with the Cation of the Council of Trent, sess. 
XXV., cap. iv., whicb provides, that when an Institution is burdened 
with more Masses than it can fultil, the Bishop shall arrange the mat- 
ter according to his discretion, provided that a commemoration of the 
benefactor shall always be made. This, if we understand it right, is 
equivalent to giving the benefactor a fractional part of a Mass instead 
of the whole, which he had calculated on. 

* See Supra, pp. 1, 29, 94, 111. 
• b Snpra, p. 94. 

c Supra, p, 1H3, note '. * Helmstad, 1753, 



successively Bishops of Rome, and the greater part of tho 
other prelates of this period, acted. Those, therefore, who 
apply the term excommunication to this sort of private 
judgments or decrees, and, for example, represent Cyprian 
as having been excommunicated by Stephen, are guilty of a 
most egregious mistake, since there is certainly a most ma- 
terial difference between a Bishop excommunicating any 
one and merely excluding him from his own communion." 
While, however, the extent of the excommunication of 
the Asiatic Bishops, and afterwards of Cyprian and the 
Africans, was very far from having the effect or extent of 
an interdict or excommunication in the Hildebrandic age 
of the full-grown Papacy, there can be no doubt whatever 
that Stephen, Bishop of Rome, did all in his power to 
anathematize and excommunicate both the Asiatics and 
Africans, because they differed from him in this pqint of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

We learn from the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius that 
this was the case, in the following passageof his 7th book: — 
" Dionysiusof Alexandria, in writing to PopeSixtus (or 
Xystus), Stephen's successor, on baptism, at the same 
time showing the opinion and decision passed by Stephen 
and the rest of tho Bishops, makes the following remarks 
on Stephen : — ' He had written before respecting Helenus 
and Firmilianus, and all those from Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia and Galatia, and all the nations adjoining, that he 
would not have communion with them on this account, because 
they, said he,re-baptized the heretics.* .And, behold, I pray 
you, the importance of the matter. For, in reality, as I 
have ascertained, decrees have been passed in the greatest 
Councils of the Bishops, that those who come from the 
heretics are first to be instructed, and then are to be 
washed and purified from the filth of their old and impure 
leaven. And respecting all these things, I have sent 
letters entreating them.' " e 

The celebrated letter of Firmilian, which we have al- 
ready given some extracts from (p. 2, supra), affords still 
more striking proofs of Pope Stephen's violence and want 
of charity. Firmilian was Bishop of Caesarea, in Cappa- 
docia (a predecessor of St. Basil the Great, whose opinions 
a century after we discussed in our last number), and one 
of the most eminent prelates of his age, as is several times 
expressly stated by the historian Eusebius.' 

Pirmilian and his colleagues in the East had, at a 
Council held at Iconium, decided for themselves the 
question of re -baptizing heretics, as he tells Cyprian dis- 
tinctly in this letter, and as Dionysius of Alexandria also 
wroteto Philemon, as we learn also from Eusebius. "But," 
says Firmilian,* " as a doubt was started concerning the 
baptism of those who, though they joined with the new 
prophets, yet seemed to acknowledge the same Father 
and Son with us, we assembled in considerable numbers 
at Iconium, and there we disputed this question at large, 
and upon the result of all we confirmed the opinion, 
that all baptisms were to be rejected which were cele- 
brated out of the Church." 

Dionysius of Alexandria, in his third epistle on baptism 
to Philemon, a presbyter of Rome, while he admits that 
he had received a contrary rule and form from the Blessed 
Pope (Papa) Heraclas, his predecessor in the See of Alex- 
andria, goes on as follows : — " I have also understood, not 
only that this practice (i.e., re-baptism of heretics) was 
introduced by tliem of Africa, but that long since, during 
the times of those Bishops before us, in the most populous 
Churches, the same thing was decreed by the Councils 
of the brethren at Iconium and Synada. h To overturn 
their determinations, and to drive them into contention 
and strife, I cannot endure, &c.' ' 

Firmilian's letter shows also that St. Cyprian and his 
colleagues had sent a special messenger, named Rogatian, 
to Cappodocia, in order to secure the sympathy of their 
Asiatic brethren, and had also sent special legates to Rome 
to endeavour to appease the rage of Stephen ; but the latter 
only made matters worse. 
Mosheim thus describes what happened : — 
"The African Prelates conceived that no means ought 
to be left untried on their part to quiet the storm that 
had been raised, and they accordingly despatched a lega- 
tion to Rome for the purpose of restoring things, if pos- 
sible, to their former state. Orders were, however, 
issued by Stephen that tho Bishops charged with this 
mission should not be received by any of the members of 
the Roman Church into their houses, inasmuch as they 
were to be regarded in the light of heretics, whom he Had 



<i Valeslus, in his notes ou Eusebius, p. 141, wishes togive a milder 
interpretation ta this, under the idea that Stephen never actually 
broke off connection with the Asiatics, but merely threatened to do 
so. But Firmilian's epistle to Cyprian puts the matter beyoad con- 
troversy, in which he never once bestows on Stephen the title of 
"brother" but treats him as an open adversary and an enemy. Towards 
the end of (his epistle, he states in the plainest terms that it was 
not only against the African Prelates that Stephen bad declared war, 
but that he had previously broken communion with many other 
Clturthes, and In particular those in the eastern parts. "Pacemcum 
singulis varlo discordia? genere rumpentem, modo cum orientaltbus 
quod nee vosjatere confidimus, modo vobiscum qui in meridie estis. 
p. 355. Quod nunc, .Stephanas ausus est facere, rumpens adversus 
vos pacem, qoam semper antecessores ejus vobiscum amore et bonore 
mutuo custodierunt." — Cypr. Oper., p. 344, Ben. Ed., Venet., 1758. 

e Eusebius. lib. vli., ch. 5. 

' Eusebius, Ecc. Hist., lib. vi„ cc. 26-46, and lib. vil., cc 5, 28, 30. 

6 Cypr. Opera, Ben Ed., Epis. 75, p. 353. 

b Iconium was a town of Lycaonia, now KuniQh; Synada, a city of 
Phrygia-Major, famous for its marble; 

' Eusebius, lib. Tit, c. 7. 
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excluded from his communion, and considered as un- 
worthy of being honoured with a conference."' 

He then quotes Firmilian, whose letter, couched in 
terms of the most cutting irony (of all figures of speech 
the one least compatible with respect), proceeds as fol- 
lows : — "Thus, whilst you (Stephen) think it in your 
power to excommunicate all the world, you have only 
separated yourself from the communion of the whole 
^Christian Church ; nor had the precepts even of an 
Apostle sufficient weight with you to keep you within 
the rules of truth and peace, though he hath recorded 
for your use the following exhortation, ' I, therefore, the 
prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that you walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith you are called : with all low- 
liness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace' (Ephesiansiv. 1, &c). With 
what exactness, now, and diligence, hath Stephen ob- 
served these salutary directions of the Apostle, especially 
in the first article thereof, concerning lowliness and meek- 
ness ? For what could be more meek and lowly than his 
discord with so many BUhops all over the Christian 
world ? Then, his breach of the peace in divers manners, 
now with his Eastern colleagues (wherewith we suppose 
you are by this time acquainted), and then with you in 
the South, from whom he received legates with great 
long-suffering and meekness, indeed ! When he could 
not admit them to discourse a word with him even in 
common conversion ; and when, in his great and deep 
regard to the rules of love and charity ! he directed all 
the members of his Church not to receive them into their 
houses, nor to afford them the common civilities due to 
strangers ! This, forsooth, is keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, to cut himself off from that 
unity which the law of charity would have obliged him 
to maintain," &c, &c, 

Mosheim then proceeds : — 

" The African legates were, therefore, obliged to re- 
turn home without having accomplished their errand. 
By what other act than this it could have been rendered 
more clearly apparent that it was not merely Cyprian, but 
the whole African Church, whose representatives these 
Bishops were, that Stephen excluded from all commu- 
nion with the Soman Church, 1 cannot possibly conceive" 
_p. 556. 

Unfortunately, the letter addressed by Stephen to Fir- 
milian is not extant — not improbably, as Mosheim sus- 
pects, put out of the way or destroyed by unscrupulous 
adherents of Rome, who wished to conceal the impotent 
arrogance of Stephen, as Manutius (or rather Cardinal 
Borromeo, his superior in the matter), attempted to sup- 
press this very epistle of Firmilian to Cyprian by omit- 
ting it in the Roman Edition of 1564, " because of what 
he describes as his abhorrence of the pertness and petu- 
tancy of its writer" towards the Bishop of Rome ; in other 
words, because every line of it proved that neither the 
Asiatic or African Churches acknowledged either the in- 
fallibility or supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 

We cannot doubt, however, that Firmilian gives us 
Stephen's own words when he says, near the close of the 
letter in question, ," Yet is Stephen not ashamed of di- 
viding his brethren in aid aud support of heretics ; nay, 
nor of calling Cyprian 'false Christ, false prophet, and 
deceitful workman,' all of which characters, his own con- 
science telling him, were deserved by himself ; he hath 
first drawn out their lineaments, and by ascribing them 
falsely to another person hath put us in mind that he 
was himself the true original, with whom they best 
suited. " k 

It was after all this, but, probably, before Cyprian had 
actually received Firmilian's letter (or he, no doubt, would 
have read it at the Council), that Cyprian convened the 
3rd Council of Carthage, at which 87 Bishops attended, 
and at which Cyprian made the memorable address 
which we have already given (in page 29, supra ; and 
which is well worth a reperusal), and all the proceedings 
at which are recorded at large in Cyprian's works, the 
earliest record extant, we believe, of the details of any 
Christian synod (see BeD. Ed., p. C97). 

Having thus shown that St. Cyprian was engaged in a 
systematic, studied, and even bitter opposition to the 
judgment of a Roman Prelate and the customs of the 
Church of Rome — an opposition in which he persisted in 
spite of the most cogent reasons that Rome could com- 
mand, and the most powerful denunciations and penalties 
which Rome could utter or enforce, we now proceed to 
inquire what is the evidence that he ever retracted his 
opinions, or was re-admitted before his death into com- 
munion with the Church of Rome. The candid and 
learned D upin admits that he never did retract or succumb 
to Rome. " Be this as it may," says Dupin (Eccl. Hist., 
vol. i, p. 118), "it is certain that St. Cyprian never 
altered his opinion, and the Greek Churches were long 
divided upon this question." The onus of proof certainly 
rests on those who would account for his now being ad- 
mitted into the canon of the Mass as a Saint, by alleging, 
in spite of all probability, that he did recant before his 
martyrdom. Without strong evidence that ho did so, 
the improbability of it would be, with any impartial and 

j Commentary, p. 944 ; also Dnpin Ecc. Hist, vol. |. f p. 117. 

' There are several other passages in Firmilian's letter which are 

well worthy of notice, and which we sincerely regret being unable to 
gire oar readers, from want of space ; see especially p. 851. 



candid mind, decisive against such an assertion. But 
two years elapsed between Cyprian's most decisive act 
of opposition, when presiding at the third Council of 
Carthage, in Sept., A.r>. 256, to which we have referred, 
and his martyrdom, which occured in Sept., 258. Within 
that period he wrote many epistles, in none of which he 
makes any mention whatever of such a change of opinion. 
That he should, in so short a time, have changed an 
opinion taken up so warmly, and maintained so perti- 
naciously ; supported, also, by the synods of Iconium and 
Synada in the East, and the decided support and cordial 
sympathy of his able friend the Bishop of Casarea, to say 
nothing of the concurrence of the 87 Bishops in the Council 
of Carthage, is most improbable, and the evidences of his 
conversion, if it had ever taken place, would have been so 
valuable to the Church, that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that, if they ever existed, they would have been 
suffered to perish. What, however, appears conclusive of 
the negativeis, that no such evidence existed in the time of 
St. Augustine, who was himself a prelate in the same 
country, Africa, within little more than 100 years after- 
wards. St. Augustine, as we have shown in another 
page, was born in Numidia, a.d. 354, and was Bishop of 
Hippo, in Africa, from a.d. 395 to 430, while the me- 
mory of Cyprian was still held in the greatest veneration. 
He was warmly engaged in controversy with the Dona- 
tists, who boasted much of the authority of Cyprian as 
an advocate for their opinions concerning baptism. If 
Cyprian ever retracted his opinions on that subject and 
conformed to those of Rome, it seems to beimpossiblethat 
his fellow-countryman, St. Augustine, should not have 
known of that recantation ; yet that he did not is beyond 
a doubt, for he expressly says so in more than one passage 
of his works ; nay, he uses his utmost ingenuity in con- 
jectures where he failed in knowledge — conjectures, 
indeed, of the most improbable character, where he could 
not have failed in knowledge, if the fact had been so ; for 
never was any man in more favourable circumstances 
for collecting evidence of the fact, or under stronger im- 
pulses to urge him to acquire it, if there had been any trace 
whatever of the existence of such a recantation. As to 
the suggestion that the Donatists had suppressed and 
destroyed the evidence between the date of Cyprian's mar- 
tyrdom and the time of St. Augustine, it would be tobelieve 
that they were the dominant, instead of the heterodox and 
defeated party, contrary to the whole testimony of ecclesi- 
astical history, and without the faintest colour of founda- 
tion or even probability. 

The following are some out of many of the passages in 
St. Augustine's writings, bearing on the question now 
under consideration. 

In his epistle to Vincentius, Bishop of Cartens, he says — 
" We find that Cyprian held an opinion concerning baptism 
differing from the rule and custom of the Church ; but 
we find not that h e corrected that opinion ; but of so great 
a man it is not incongruous to suppose that he did cor- 
rect it, anditmay, perftaps, have been suppressedbythoso 
who were well pleased with his error, and were unw illing 
to do without the authority of his concurrence." 1 

Can any one believe that if St. Augustine could have 
found the slightest trace of a rumour or tradition on the 
subject, that he would not have stated and relied on it, 
instead of putting forward two mere conjectures of his 
own, first, that Cyprian might have changed his views ; 
and, secondly, the evidence of his having done so might 
have been suppressed ; after the frank admission previously 
made, that " we don't find that he corrected it." 

We shall only trouble our readers with one other 
passage equally decisive. In his treatise on baptism, 
written expressly against the Donatists, Augustine thus 
writes : — Through the confession of martyrdom, he 
(Cyprian) ascended to the light of angels, so that uiftetAer 
or not before, yet there he certainly knows, with the assur- 
ance of revelation, the truth of the contrary of his 
opinion."™ 

What a proof that St. Augustine was unable to assert, 
with the slightest colour of foundation, that St. Cyprian 
had changed his opinions on earth, when he says that at 
least in Heaven he now knows his error ! n 

We, too, believe that St. Cyprian is now in Heaven, 
where neither sin nor error of any kind can enter. And 
here we must now leave him, reluctantly closing our re- 
view of the works and opinions of this most eminent man, 
who was, at the same time, one of the earliest and most 
independent of the ancient Fathers of the Church, and one 
whose writings, when duly weighed and understood, render 
him oneof themost decisive witnesses against the theory that 
the See of Rome had, by divine institution, a supreme power 

' " Cyprlanns autem senslssaj aliter do baptismo, quam forma et 
consuetudo habebat Ecclesise, non in canonlcia, sed in suis et concilii 
Uteris iuvenltur ; correxisse autem istara sententiam non invenitur ; 
non incongruenter tamen de tali Tiro existimandum est quod cor- 
rexerit, etfertasse sappressum sit ab eis, qui hoc errore nimfum de- 
lectati sunt, et tanto velut patriciuio carere noluerunt. — Ad. Vine. 
Kofc'at., Ep. xcili., torn ii., p. 248, Ben. Ed. 

m Per martyrii coufessiouem perveoit ad angelicam lueem- ; utsi 
non antea, ibi certe revelatnm agnosceret, quod cum aliter saperei 
seotentlam dlvertse opiuionis vinculo non prseposuit uullatls-" — De 
Baptismo, contr. Donat., lib. II , cap. v. torn. ix. p. 89, Ben. Ed. 

n Optatus, also, it will be recollected, wrote against the Donatists, 
and bis omission also to mention Cyprian's recantation is equally 
strong, that no such recantation was ever made or heard of. Optatus, 
it will be recollected, was also an African, and Bishop of Miluvis, in 
Numidia, about the year 370, and could not have failed to have 
heard of and noticed it, had there been the faintest ground for sup- 
posing that St. Cyprian ever changed his opinions. 



to regulate the faith and practice of universal Christendom. 
There, doubtless, are many passages in his earlier writings 
which show that he thonght the See of Peter was a type of 
unity ; but none that he thonght the Church of Rome the bond 
or instrument of unity, much less the ruling power by which 
Christ intended unity to be perpetuated. We haveprored 
that Cyprian taught the equal right of Bishops, and denied 
both expressly and by implication that the Bishop of Rome 
had any authority for compelling other Bishops to follow bis 
opinions. Cyprian, making allowance for certain opinions 
in which he was not ultimately followed by the Church at 
large, may be safely taken as the representative of early 
traditions as to the relative positions of the see of Rome 
and other bishopricks ; and, if so, there is no foundation 
for the claim of Papal supremacy in tradition any more 
than in the Scriptures. Therefore, if it be true that neither 
Scripture nor the earliest traditions support the claims of 
Rome to the universal authority and domination she now 
claims, we may come to the fearless conclusion that Roue 
is not, except bv usurpation, the mother and 
Mistress of aia Churches. 



THE SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 
In concluding our pages on the question of the Supremacy, 

we intended to have endeavoured to show how it was that, 
without any solid foundation in either Scripture or early 
tradition, the Bishops of Rome ultimately attained to that 
vast power which reached its climax in the time of Pope 
Gregory VII., the notorious Hildebrand, towards the clots 
of the 11th century. We have, however, from time to 
time so far anticipated this part of our subject, that pro- 
bably anything we can say now may be considered bat 
a repetition or expansion of what hat already sufficiently 
appeared in our pages. 

When, indeed, we consider (to use the words of a writer 
already referred to) "how many necessary elements of 
greatness and influence must have coincided in the Roman 
Pontiff and his Church, we rather wonder that the domi- 
nation of that See did not sooner assume its ultimate form 
and extent. Rome was the place of concourse, the centre 
of wealth, the fountain of honour, the school of literature, 
the mould of fashion, the court, the palace, the emporium 
of the whole western world ; and the Church of Rome was, 
probably, at least as large a portion of the population, and 
sometimes even of the influence of that vast city, that 
heart of the world, as it was of any other place. Toe 
clergy of Rome would become necessarily the centre of 
communication to the whole Church ; they would exceed 
all others in learning, and in whatever influence arises 
from accidental circumstances, and hence they must have 
acquired very great importance throughout the whole 
western world ; their favour and recognition would be a 
passport to the confidence of a thousand Churches ; and to 
be condemned by them would be to be cut off from the 
respect of all who took from them their tone of thonght 
and feeling. For a while there was a high spirit of eccle- 
siastical principle counteracting in the Christian Church 
this influence, else it had not been so long in attaining its 
full strength ; but nature at last prevailed ; what we might 
: have anticipated almost certainly, took place, and Rome 
became the mistress of the Church. Had she proved their 
mother also, and not their step-mother, she might never 
have had to lament the loss of so large a portion of the 
household of faith."* 

There is still, however, much to say on what we may 
call the philosophy of this great phenomenon ; bnt we find 
it so admirably treated of already by the eminent writer 
whom we have so often referred to. Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
that we think it much better to give our readers a part, 
at least, of what he says upon the subject in his own 
forcible, though quaint language, than attempt anything 
of our own, which must be much less effective ; and we 
hope the sample we are about to give our readers will 
induce them to read the whole of his argument in the 
original work for themselves. 

The passages we cite are taken verbatim from the ce- 
lebrated work of Dr. Barrow on the Supremacy, which , 
in our judgment, is, perhaps, the most complete treatise 
upon any theological subject extant in any language. 

'• Having showed," says he, " at large that this universal 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome over the 
Christian Churchhath no real foundation, either in Scripture 
or elsewhere, it will be requisite to show by what ways and 
means so groundless a claim and pretence should gain 
belief and submission to it, from so considerable a part of 
Christendom ; and that from so very slender roots (from 
slight beginnings, and the slimmest pretences one can well 
imagine) this bulk of exorbitant power did grow the 
vastest that ever man on earth did attain, or did ever aim 
at, will be the less wonderful, if we do consider the many 
causes which did concur and contribute thereto, some 
whereof are proposed in the following observations. 

" 1. Eminency of any kind (in wealth, inhonour, in repn- 
tation, in might, in place, or mere order of dignity, doth 
easily pass into advantages of real power and command 

° We recommend to our readers, who have not leisure to read the) 

original, and who wish for further information about Cyprian and hia 
writings, " The Life and Times of St. Cyprian," by Rev. Qeo. Ajllfla 
Poole, M.A., published at Oxford by J. H. Parker, 1840 j " The Testi- 
mony of St. Cvprian.against Rome," by the same author, pnhushed by 
James Duncan, London, 1838 ; aud a spirited translation of all th« 
genuine works or St. Cyprian, by Rev. Nath. Marshall, Louden, 1717, 
• Kev..George Aylifle Poole's Testimony of St. Cyprian, p. 131. 



